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I come back to the point of beginning. Peace is but 
the flower of healthy international conditions. (It is 
not health in and of itself.) If we devote ourselves to 
the study of the flower ; give the plant which bears it a 
seasonable southern exposure; keep away chill winds, 
and at the same time ignore the health of the plant 
itself and the condition and fertility of the earth from 
which it must derive its sustenance, we touch but the 
incidents of successful flower production. 

Our point of approach must be very different and 
much more radical than is represented by our work up 
to this time. It must address itself resolutely and un- 
flinchingly to the study of the causes of disease and not 
to the removal of symptoms. 

In what I have written, I have used but one illustra- 
tion of the causes of war. Other causes exist, but none 
more striking than that displayed to our blinded eyes 
since 1914. 

Must not the vision of the American Peace Society 
be vastly larger; much more idealistic than it has been 
in the past? Chattel slavery was not abolished by 
regulating the quarters to be occupied by the slaves or 
by allowing a slave to testify in court. The axe had to 
be laid, as it were, to the root of the institution. So our 
thought must go to removing the origin of war and not 
merely to making it less frequent or feebly attempting 
to elevate an institution which has no soul. 

Let us isolate and render harmless the germs which 
so readily breed destruction. 



THREE FACTS IN AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 

By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 

Teue sanity in international matters may mean to 
be in tune with the Infinite ; it certainly means to be 
in tune with the finite. As perhaps never before, inter- 
national morality is simply intelligence applied to the 
common good. The World War has had at least one 
beneficent effect; it has concentrated the thoughts of 
men upon the mysteries of foreign policy. It is evident 
now to us all that the well-being of every man is very 
closely related to the aspirations and behavior of nations, 
that the foreign policy of States is the concern of every 
one of us. In untangling the skein of international 
relationships we may well begin at home, for there are 
three facts in American -foreign policy, as John Hay 
expressed, principles of "limpid simplicity," which are 
of no little concern to the weal of the world. 



AMERICA AND THE WAR SYSTEM 
America a Protest 

America is itself a protest against the war system. 
American citizenship is made up in no small measure 
of persons who have come to this country, or whose 
ancestors came to this country, for the purpose of 
getting rid of the recurring devastations peculiar to 
European wars. Life, liberty, pursuit of happiness, 
health, justice, education — these are more distinctly 



American than even wealth and sky-scrapers. America 
knows that these things thrive only where peace thrives. 
Men of other nations have known this, but with America 
the belief has often been a passion. America's participa- 
tion in the World War was a rebuke to the war system. 
We insist that the Old World methods of war shall not 
interfere with these prime American aims. The first 
objection to war is that wars may be won and justice 
defeated ; brute force may have its way and at the same 
time do violence to right. That is the great iniquity of 
war. It is the basis of our America's objection to that 
precarious method of settling disputes. 

True, the opposition to war did not begin in America. 
The will to end war is of a long historical growth. 
Something of that long development should be familiar, 
more familiar than it now is. 

When, as set forth in the 14th chapter of Genesis, 
four kings waged war with five others in the Vale of 
Siddim, there were evidently in operation two leagues 
to enforce peace. In the very first book of his Aeneid, 
Virgil reveals Jupiter unrolling the fates, when wars 
shall cease and the gates of Janus be closed "with fast 
iron bars." The words in the second chapter of Isaiah, 
referring to the time when "They shall beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks;" 
when "nation shall not lift its sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more," are repeated 
not only in the fourth chapter of Micah; they voice the 
age-long hope of men. 

Throughout history leaders among men have strug- 
gled to show the way to overthrow war. Not always 
actuated by the highest motives in particular instances, 
enthusiasts, favoring primarily the countries to which 
they happened to belong, often concerned to preserve 
situations developed out of the blood of arms, they have, 
nevertheless, revealed the one common purpose to estab- 
lish a more permanent peace. 

For example, Pierre Dubois in his De Recuperatione 
Terre Sancte, written in 1305-7, elaborates the course 
for o'ccupying and retaining the Holy Land through the 
means of a league to enforce peace. Again, in 1311, 
the poet Dante Alighieri wrote his Be Monorchia, a 
work in which he defends the principle of monarchy, but 
upon the basis that "the human race is ordered for the 
best when it is most free," and that "universal peace is 
the best of those things which are ordained for our 
beatitude." And there was George von Podebrad, who 
in his Traite a" Alliance et Confederation, etc., written 
1460-63, insisted that "peace cannot exist apart from 
justice," and "justice cannot exist apart from peace." 
Von Podebrad submitted a plan for a league to enforce 
peace, especially for the purpose of bringing about "a 
true, pure, and lasting peace, union, and love among 
Christians, and to defend the religion of Christ against 
the unspeakably monstrous Turk." Then, about the 
year 1515, Erasmus wrote his treatise on war, which has 
been placed "among the most famous writings of the 
most illustrious writers of his age." It is a treatise 
"against war." It begins with these words : "It is both 
an elegant proverb, and among all others, by the writ- 
ings of many excellent authors, full often and solemnly 
used, Dulce bellum inexpertis, that is to say, War is 
sweet to them that know it not." Colet, founder of St. 
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Paul's School, Thomas More and others of a similar 
mind, were friends of Erasmus at that time and joined 
with him for the most part in his opposition to war. 
But Erasmus surpassed them all in his persistent and 
unequivocal condemnation of "war, pestilence, and the 
theologians," the three great enemies with which he says 
he had to contend throughout his life. 

But America's opposition to war is backed not only by 
treatises of the long ago; there have been the various 
plans and projects for the practical realization of the 
peace goal of the philosophers. 

Seventeenth Century 

In the seventeenth century there were four outstand^ 
ing projects for a league to enforce peace. 

1 

Addressing himself to the monarchs and sovereign 
princes of that time, Emeric Cruce, wrote in 1623 what 
he called the "New Cyneas," which was a "discourse of 
the occasions and means to establish a general peace and 
the liberty of commerce throughout the whole world." 
Cruce grants that to assure perpetuity to universal peace 
"is very difficult." He says: "It seems that calm 
weather cannot last long in the ocean of our affairs, 
where the impetuous winds of ambition excite so many 
storms. Suppose, for instance, that peace is signed to- 
day ; that it is published to the whole world ; how do we 
know that posterity will ratify the articles? Opinions 
are changeable, and the actions of the men of the present 
time do not bind their successors." And yet he urges 
the necessity of choosing a city "where all sovereigns 
should have perpetually their ambassadors, in order that 
the differences that might arise should be settled by the 
judgment of the whole assembly." With his congress of 
ambassadors backed by a collective force, he proposes the 
establishment of a universal peace. He says : "We have 
raised enough storms. It is time to give calm and 
serenity to this great ocean by throwing upon it the oil 
of perfect reconciliation." 

2 

Hugo Grotius wrote his treatise "On the Law of War 
and Peace" in 1625. In this work Orotius urges con- 
ference and arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
between nations, and, drawing upon the experience of 
the Druids, points out the necessity that measures "be 
taken to compel the disputants to accept peaceful settle- 
ment on equitable terms." 

3 

In 1638 appeared "The Great Design" of Henry IV. 
This influential project, taken from the Memoirs of, the 
Duke of Sully, who is probably its author, is a plan to 
maintain by force a status created by force, a political 
scheme for the government of all Europe. 



The influence of this ambitious "Design" was marked. 
Because of it William Penn was inspired in 1693 to 
write his "Present and Future Peace of Europe." Even 
the gentle Penn's "Dyet," founded upon the principle 
that justice "is a better procurer of peace than war w — 



indeed, that "peace is maintained by justice, which is a 
fruit of government, as government is from society, and 
society from consent" — provided for the compulsion of 
recalcitrant States. 

Eighteenth Century 

In the eighteenth century there were some five other 
plans for ending war, with, however, a gradually dimin- 
ishing emphasis upon force as an agency for peace. 



Either in 1712 or 1713 appeared Charles Irenee Castel 
de Saint-Pierre's "Project for the Establishment of a 
Permanent Peace in Europe." This, too, was an out- 
growth of the great "Design." Here, too, is a plan for 
the maintenance by force of a status created for the most 
part by force. But the first article of the project shows 
the author's purpose to be the establishment of a "secur- 
ity against the great misfortunes of foreign wars." 



In 1736 Cardinal Jules Alberoni of Italy set forth a 
plan for establishing a perpetual diet at Eatisbon for the 
purpose of subjugating the Turk and overcoming the 
"tyranny and bondage of the infidels." 



In 1756 Jean Jacques Rousseau wrote his "Epitome 
of Abbe de Saint Pierre's Project for Perpetual Peace," 
published in 1761, in which he expresses his sympathy 
with an irrevocable European alliance backed by force. 
With no little eloquence he pictures a state of peace re- 
sulting from the proposed confederacy, and also of the 
"state of war which results from the present impolitic 
state of Europe." The same year that Rousseau wrote 
his "Epitome" he wrote also his "Judgment of Perpetual 
Peace," published in 1782, in which, granting that "per- 
petual peace is at present a very absurd project," he 
nevertheless concludes that "if a Henry IV and a Sully 
are given to us, perpetual peace will become again a 
reasonable project." 



Between 1786 and 1789 Jeremy Bentham wrote "A 
Plan for an Universal and Perpetual Peace." In it he 
proposes "a common court of judicature for the decision 
of differences between the several nations." As he says, 
saving the credit and honor of contending parties, being 
in every way conformable to their interests, and being 
inconsonant with "no practice, such ah arrangement 
could not "be justly styled visionary." Bentham be- 
lieved that force would be of little account in the success 
of his project. 



In his philosophical essay entitled "Eternal Peace," 
written in 1795, Immanuel Kant proposed a represen- 
tative league for the realization of public law backed 
only by the sanction of public opinion. Founding his 
plan upon the proposition that the "civil constitution in 
every State shall be republican," and expressing the 
opinion that the law of nations should "be founded on 
the federation of free States . . . the guaranty of 
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eternal peace is furnished by no lesser power than the 
great artist Nature herself, Natura dcedala rerum." 

A Constructive Peace Movement 

The work of these men of many centuries was not 
wasted. America's opposition to war is seen to have a 
great background ; it has developed directly from such a 
history. 

And this opposition has not been confined to "brittle- 
minded" persons. Benjamin Franklin frequently ex- 
pressed his opposition to war. George "Washington wrote 
in 1785 : "My first wish is to see this plague to mankind 
banished from the earth." . The Federal Convention of 
1787 was called primarily for the purpose of maintain- 
ing peace between thirteen not altogether friendly States. 
The Monroe Doctrine, enunciated in 1823, was promul- 
gated in the interests of "peace and safety." 

The Peace Movement, technically so called, began 
with the establishment of peace societies in 1815, and 
that in America. These societies multiplied, and in 
1828, upon the initiative of William Ladd, they were 
amalgamated in the American Peace Society. In 1840 
this same William Ladd wrote "An Essay on a Congress 
of Nations for the Adjustment of International Disputes 
without Eesort to Arms." In this "Essay" Mr. Ladd 
proposed two things: a congress of nations and a court 
of nations. This essay by Mr. Ladd contained the 
foundations of practically all that had been accomplished 
in the direction of international organization prior to 
the World War, including the achievements in arbitra- 
tion and the record of the Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907. Whether or not the British Empire and con- 
tinental Europe can be organized for peace after the 
American pattern, no man can say. Whether or not the 
continental States of Europe can be brought together, 
even in a loose federation for peace, is also a problem. 
But of this the world may be assured : William Ladd's 
plan needs to be known of men; for, to quote a leading 
authority in this field, William Ladd "certainly gives the 
only rational plan that has ever been presented, of 
advancing the cause of peace by means of international 
conferences in which a court of justice should be estab- 
lished, and the law> little by little, recommended to the 
States which the court is to apply." No man has demon- 
strated more fully than "William Ladd the protest against 
war that is America. 

If these plans and projects to which we have referred 
were for the most part theoretical, there have been prac- 
tical achievements as well, and often on a large scale. 
Pan-Americanism, with all its setbacks, is a real achieve- 
ment in the direction of practical international peace. 
The Universal Postal Union is an international achieve- 
ment of great consequence to the common weal. Prior 
to the war, there were in the neighborhood of 1,000 in- 
ternational organizations concerned with concrete inter- 
ests. The practical confederations, such as arose under 
the articles of the Swiss Confederation, in 1291, and 
under the Union of Utrecht, in 1579, were a part of the 
movement which led to the Articles of Confederation of 
the United States of America, in 1777 ; and thence to 
the Constitution of the United States, in 1787. The 
years 1776 and 1787 reveal America as the flower of this 
age-long aspiration of the race, the will to end war. 



II 

AMERICA'S INTERNATIONAL BACKGROUND 
Based Upon Experience 

America is an international fact, representing within 
herself centuries of concrete international experiences. 
From 1492 to 1787 was a period of 275 years. From 
1787 to 1921 represents a period of only 134 years — ap- 
proximately eight generations before our Federal Con- 
vention as against approximately four generations since 
that time. During those first eight generations men of 
this hemisphere were schooled increasingly in matters 
relating to international affairs. Boundaries, public 
debts, dishonesties, inefficiencies, countless irritations 
and ambitions produced their interstate disputes, con- 
tests, and settlements. The varying tariffs brought 
troubles of an international character in their wake. 
Connecticut taxing imports from Massachusetts higher 
than imports from Great Britain produced an inter- 
national problem of no little seriousness. Some States 
drew separate treaties with the Indians, and that con- 
trary to agreement; and there were various other viola- 
tions of contract, some ending in war. Shortly prior to 
1787 the people of this country received from abroad 
little but disdain. Economic difficulties became so acute 
that during upwards of a hundred years various plans of 
union were proposed and some tried, revealing the in- 
ternational mindedness of those earlier Americans. The 
step-by-step development was significantly international. 
Looking back across it all, one is impressed with the 
remark of C. Ellis Stevens in his "Sources of the Con- 
stitution of the United States," in which he says : "Yet 
it is a characteristic of the race both in England and 
in America that it has never really broken with the past. 
Whatever of novelty may appear from time to time, there 
is ever under all the great and steady force of historic 
continuity.", 

1787 

The year 1787 may properly be said to be an epoch 
in the evolution of international achievement. That 
convention, called to meet on the second Monday of 
May, found itself faced with the problem of setting up 
a more perfect union of thirteen free, sovereign, and 
independent States, preserving the separate powers of 
the union and of the States, and maintaining at the 
same time the independence of each. That was a very 
suggestive international situation. That all-American 
conference was an international conference; for the 
States were free, sovereign, and independent — some- 
times arrogantly so. Some of them were small, some 
large. Some of the questions arising between them were 
in nature justiciable, some were non-justiciable. "Whether 
or not they should set up a government with power to 
coerce the States by force of arms was at the outset 
discussed and decided in the negative. Faced with 
such international questions, that international con- 
ference of 1787 met them and solved them. Such was 
the method of the solution, such the wisdom of the 
action, we can truthfully say that the United States of 
America is today the oldest international organization, 
as it is the oldest government in the world, for since 
1787 the English constitution has been radically 
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changed; France has had at least six constitutions, 
Spain three, and so on down the list. America is not 
only an international fact representing an outgrowth 
of international concrete experiences, it is the product 
of the one successful international conference which has 
proved adequate to its purpose. As James Brown Scott 
has phrased it, referring to the services of James Madi- 
son: "The Constitution of the more perfect union has 
succeeded, and if different States and kingdoms should 
be inclined to substitute the regulated interdependence 
of States for their unregulated independence, they need 
only turn for light and leading to the little man of 
Montpelier, who has preserved for all time an exact 
account of what took place in the conference of the 
States in Philadelphia in the summer of 1787." 

If in 1787 delegates from twelve free, sovereign, and 
independent States could meet and successfully solve 
the questions of representation as between large and 
small States, establishing a system under which every 
State is equal in law if not in influence, it ought to be 
possible for other and similarly free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent States to do as much. If instructed delegates 
from those twelve free, sovereign, independent States, 
voting as States, could adjust all questions of procedure 
within the conference, fix upon a mutually satisfactory 
method of ratification, by the provisions of which the 
States were bound only by their own consent, it would 
seem reasonable that a similar thing may be done again. 
If, now, as a result of that international conference, 
forty-eight free, sovereign, independent States can live 
peacefully with each other under a more perfect union, 
providing for a division of legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers, and subordinating the military arm 
to civil control, that fact should be of interest for all 
States belonging to the society of nations. If under 
this system of union it be a fact that there is no first 
among equals,. no State with privileges or functions not 
common to all, it must be granted that such a beneficent 
arrangement is possible. 

Coercion of States 

But of still greater significance for the nations of the 
world is the fact that America has demonstrated the de- 
sirability and the feasibility of eliminating any plan for 
the coercion of States by force of arms. Coercion there 
is; but it is confined to the coercion of individuals only. 
All attempts to organize States, giving to some central 
power the authority to coerce member States, have usually 
led to war; they have invariably failed. As already said, 
a plan for the coercion of States was presented, debated, 
and discarded in the Federal Convention df 1787. Madi- 
son, Hamilton, and Ellsworth condemned unequivocally 
any proposal looking toward a union of States with power 
to coerce the States by arms. There is a coercion of the 
States in America, but it is coercion by the only con- 
ceivable force calculated to avoid war — a force greater 
than the force of arms, because it is the force which 
makes and directs arms — that is, the force of public 
opinion, what Washington called "a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind." 

Organization for Peace 

America is the one outstanding union of States organ- 
ized for peace. That peace was the motive of the 



"founding Fathers" is apparent from many provisions 
of the Constitution. The States delegated and relin- 
quished their rights to lay taxes or duties on "articles 
exported from any State" ; they agreed that "No prefer- 
ence shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another" ; 
in Article I, section 10, they eschewed "alliances" ; they 
set up an organization under which no State, .without 
the consent of Congress, shall "keep troops or ships of war 
in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State or with a foreign power, or engage in 
war, unless actually invaded or in such imminent danger 
as will admit of no delay." America has realized disarma- 
ment, therefore, because the States of the Union have 
conferred upon the agent of their creation, the Govern- 
ment of the Union, their former right to raise troops; 
and they have given to their agent the task of preserving 
a republican form of government, and of protecting 
each State against invasion. Thus we have here an 
"Article X" rationally drawn for the preservation of 
peace. 

The importance of this is that, while the United 
States of America has organized the States for peace, 
Europe seems to have missed the lesson. Europe is 
organized for war, and that to the continuous danger of 
the rest of the world. -Europe must organize for peace 
if she is to escape war. Leading men in Europe are 
beginning to see this, and more clearly as they study 
the experience in America. A Belgian publicist has 
recently agreed that it would have been possible in 
Paris to form a loose confederation of the continental 
States of Europe upon the basis of our Union. A dis- 
tinguished Austrian, now in this country, has granted 
the same thing. Switzerland, with a citizenship of 
French, Germans, and Italians, preserved her neutrality 
during the World War and snowed what can be done 
under a regime of justice. A Europe organized for war 
may become a Europe organized for peace. Our own 
Benjamin Franklin saw this truth as a result of his 
experiences in the Federal Convention, for in October, 
1787, he wrote to a friend in Europe : 

"I send you enclos'd the propos'd new Federal Constitu- 
tion for these States. I was engag'd 4 Months of the last 
Summer in the Convention that form'd it. It is now sent 
by Congress to the several States for their Confirmation. 
If it succeeds, I do not see why you might not in Europe 
carry the Project of good Henry the 4th into Execution, by 
forming a Federal Union and One Grand Republick of 
all its different States & Kingdoms ; by means of a like 
Convention; for we had many interests to • reconcile." 

Thus America is an international fact, representing 
an outgrowth of international concrete experiences — a 
fact of consequence to all men concerned with the peace 
of the world. We, like Patrick Henry, can know no way 
of judging the future but by the past. Alliances, "holy" 
and otherwise, have proved ephemeral. The American 
Union is an example of permanence. Thus America is 
of the essence of the forward look. Evidently this was 
the thought in the mind of President Harding', who in 
his inaugural address said: "When the governments of 
earth shall have established a freedom like our own 
and shall have sanctioned the pursuit of peace as we 
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have practiced it, I believe the last sorrow and the final 
sacrifice of international warfare will have been 
written." 

Ill 

AMERICA AND THE THREE EQUILIBRIUMS 

We have seen that one of the facts of America's for- 
eign policy is the fact that America is itself a protest 
against the war system. We have just said that an- 
other fact of American foreign policy is the fact of its 
own successful international experiences. There is a 
third fact at the basis of American foreign policy, and 
that fact is that America is a series of at least three 
vital equilibriums. 

Anarchy and Tyranny 

In the first place, America is an equilibrium between 
anarchy and tyranny. These two contending forces have 
come down to us out of a long past, Sophists and Cynics 
against Aristotle and the other defenders of constitu- 
tionalism. As has been frequently pointed out, Greece 
believed strongly in the freedom of the nation's parts. 
But through the centuries there arose too much freedom 
of the parts, and the result was that Greece fell because 
of anarchy. On the other hand, there was Eome, made 
up of people strongly inclined toward a highly central- 
ized form of government. Then through the centuries 
the Soman State became too strong and finally fell, be- 
cause of tyranny. These two tendencies met in the 
Renaissance, the Keformation, the French Eevolution — 
indeed, in the Federal Convention of 1787. The 
Federalists were the Romans, the Anti-Federalists the 
Greeks, in that convention. One came forth the pro- 
genitor of the Republican, and the other of the Demo- 
cratic party. Because the United States has mapped 
her course thus far successfully between these two 
opposing forces, veering now toward tyranny and then 
toward anarchy, yet avoiding each, the United States 
has, because of its equilibrium, survived. 

Large and Small States 

America is also an equilibrium between large and 
small States. Because both large and small States are 
equally represented in the Senate, most vitally con- 
cerned with foreign relations, the small States have been 
satisfied. Because the representation has been based on 
population in the House of Representatives, where bills 
of appropriation arise, the large States have been satis- 
fied. And because all States, large and small, are equal 
before the law, large and small States have no irrecon- 
cilable divergencies of interest. This equilibrium was 
found to be necessary before the more perfect union 
could come into being. It has made it possible for that 
more perfect union to survive. 

Rights and Duties 

Finally, America represents an equilibrium between 
rights and duties. In faith and practice America adopts 
the principle that every State has the right to exist ; and 
that, therefore, it is the duty of every State to commit no 
unlawful act calculated to jeopardize the existence of 
another. America accepts the principle that every State 



has a right to its independence; and that, therefore, it 
is the duty of every State never to interfere with that 
right in another. America believes that every State has 
a right to equality with other States before the law ; and 
that, therefore, it is the duty of every State to respect this 
right in other States. America believes that every State 
has a right not only to its' territory, but to jurisdiction 
over it; and that, therefore, it is the duty of every State 
to violate neither of these rights in another State. 
America believes that every State has the right to expect 
protection in its rights from other States; and that, 
therefore, it is the duty of every State to respect and 
protect other States. America believes that every State 
has the right to a hearing under the law ; and that, there- 
fore, it is the duty of every State to uphold the law. 
These are not matters of theory only; they have been 
adopted by the American Institute of International 
Law, by the American Peace Society; they have been 
upheld by the decisions of the highest courts; they are 
accepted facts in American political and legal practice. 
Thus America is an equilibrium between the rights and 
duties of States. 

American Faiths 

All this is but another way of saying that America 
believes in government only as it is a government of 
laws and not of men. Therefore America cannot arouse 
any interest in an international organization that does 
not include all civilized States. America cannot believe 
in a League of Nations organized for the purpose of 
doing violence to the existence, independence, or equal- 
ity of other States. America can conceive of no in- 
ternational organization as an agency for peace if it be 
set up to infringe upon the rights of other States, and 
especially if it be organized on the principle of main- 
taining international order by the coercion of arms. 
The American Eevolution was fought for-the purpose of 
overthrowing an imposed control. America sees the 
peace of the world to lie in the direction not of execu- 
tive action, but of law and conciliation. Force, brute 
force, is not a guarantor of world peace. Any league 
with adequate force at its disposal is a superstate, im- 
possible of realization within any reasonable time. 

America has refused, America will always refuse, to 
promise in advance to pool her armed forces in contin- 
gencies now impossible of definition, contingencies which 
when they arise may prove to be different from any- 
thing now experienced or foreseen. At least America 
ought so to refuse. America stands for inclusive inter- 
national organization, not for a limited league of the 
powerful. America does not believe in the subordina- 
tion of the judiciary to the will of the executive. 
America believes in conference, law, friendly composi- 
tion, arbitration, judicial settlement, the only methods 
known to be capable of maintaining the equilibriums 
essential to the permanence of States. And all this is 
but another way of saying that, for Americans, govern- 
ment, national or international, can rest successfully 
only on the free consent of the governed. That, after 
all, is the significant fact of 1787, of America's partici- 
pation in The Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907. It 
is the reason for the outcome of the elections of Novem- 
ber 2, 1920. 
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CONCLUSION 

Thus American foreign policy rests upon three out- 
standing facts : She is herself a protest against the war 
system; she is herself an international entity developed 
out of concrete international experiences; she survives 
because she is balanced — thus far safely — between those 
opposing forces which have destroyed all international 
organizations hitherto. Therefore, if human beings are 
to demand, legislate, achieve and live a greater health, a 
finer happiness, a more creative service for all in an ad- 
vancing world democracy; if they are to attain unto 
those wider significances of what it means to live; if 
they are to build up a world-life that shall be more 
humane, more just, more free; then, indeed, they must 
apply their minds and wills unto this answer to the cry 
of the ages, this contribution peculiarly successful, as- 
suredly enduring, supremely hopeful; this permanent 
illustration of a workable foreign policy capable of ap- 
plication everywhere, the United States of America. 
The world's most vivid expression of opposition to the 
war system is America. The most successful machinery 
for the maintenance of peace between States is America. 
This needs to be more generally known and appreciated. 
America's libation on the altar of world fate is America. 



THE INTERNATIONAL SERVICE OF THE 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 

By DR. L S. ROWE 
Director General of the Pan American Union 

Secrecy is the chief aid to intrigue; ignorance the 
principal instigator of distrust; concealment the 
harbinger of misunderstanding. Confidence is builded 
upon the complete comprehension and rightful construc- 
tion of the motives of nations as well as of individuals. 
This was the great idea behind the conception of the 
Pan American Union — to provide an institution for the 
purpose of binding together as closely as was humanly 
possible the rapidly developing power of one great na- 
tion, with the potential possibilities of twenty others on 
the same continent, for mutual protection, and commer- 
cial, educational, and industrial advancement through 
the power of understanding. It assured the North and 
South American continents of a reasonable opportunity 
for undisturbed existence in accordance with their high 
ideals and the honorable governments of their choice. 
It guaranteed to each of the twenty-one republics, with 
their upwards of 200,000,000 people, a free and peaceful 
future for the pursuit of liberty and happiness. 

The great power for good which the Pan American 
Union can boast arises to a great extent from the sim- 
plicity of its organization and the singleness of its pur- 
pose. No multiplicity of agreements tend to confuse 
and weaken the force of the institution, and its aims are 
not controlled by any motive save the general and high- 
est good of all. Its desire for peace is stamped indelibly 
on its white stone foundations and its creed of regard 
for law, enlightenment, and patriotism is carved upon 
the four walls of its building, where meet together each 
month the ambassadors and ministers from all of the 
Latin American republics and the Secretary of State of 



the United States, composing the Pan American Union 
Governing Board. They bring to the monthly council 
table openmindedne86, generosity, and the spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness. These twenty-one men, chosen by their 
respective governments for this important representa- 
tion because of unquestioned ability and high qualifica- 
tions, explain the strength of the development that has 
marked the growth of the work of the institution. 

When the Bureau of Pan American Eepublics was 
established about thirty-one years ago shipping facilities 
were poor, commerce was negligible, and a journey 
through South and Central America even as late as the 
dedication of the Pan American Union building, in 
1910, took on the nature of an exploration. Since, then, 
however, in spite of the separating oceans, the differ- 
ences in languages and customs, their mountain fast- 
nesses and limited means of transportation, these nations 
have come to be the most important section of the world. 
Gradually the needs as well as the opportunities which 
they offer have become known; steadily investors have 
become interested, and those who delight in the upbuild- 
ing of great projects have found the way into the unde- 
veloped sections. Railroads, tramways, perfected high- 
ways have brought the minerals, the native agricultural 
products, the great cattle ranges, and the wide spaces 
inviting enterprise closer to civilization. Electricity, 
telephone and telegraph, cable and radio have still fur- 
ther shortened the distance. 

The aim and the ambition of the Pan American Union 
lie along the lines that will foster industrial peace, ma- 
terial prosperity, and mutual friendship. In Mexico 
City, in 1902, at the Second Pan American Conference, 
an international sanitary commission was created. Real- 
izing the vital import of knowledge concerning health 
and sanitation in the various nations, the Union is push- 
ing the work of this commission with renewed vigor, 
building up a constructive service, gathering data on 
important subjects for distribution to the sanitary au- 
thorities in the several countries, and compiling the in- 
formation which is being sent from these countries on 
the prevalence and control of diseases. The commission 
will be prepared to furnish sanitary experts on request. 
The existing status of preventible disease, measures for 
combatting disease, matters of industrial hygiene, child 
welfare, water supply and drainage, paving and the sani- 
tary improvements of ports and harbors, the sanitation 
of all seaports, and the disinfection of imports and ex- 
ports are among the important matters under consid- 
eration. 

The section of education is one of the most important 
of the Union's agencies in the plans for the future de- 
velopment of Pan Americanism. In the beginning this 
phase of the work was devised chiefly to foster trade by 
spreading information on certain subjects. The increas- 
ing desire throughout the Americas to learn more of the 
civilization, the culture, and the languages of the sister 
republics has broadened the educational field until the 
future possibilities seem to be boundless. The imme- 
diate effort of this division is being devoted to arousing 
the interest of the students and the educational institu- 
tions for the purpose of establishing mutual cultural 
relations. About 7,000 Latin American students are 
now studying at colleges and universities in the United 



